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An Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 

We think it right to revert to an allegation in 
a quotation from one of the works first brought into 
view,* in which it is said that mistakes in the inter- 
pretation of certain Scripture texts, gave counten- 
ance to the errors of those who seceded from the So- 
ciety in America, and aided “in the tremendous pro- 
cess” of their heresy. These alleged mistakes, as 
has been shown above, are the views taken by our 
early Friends of those texts. That the seceders 
attempted to wrest many passages from the writ- 
ings of our early Friends, to support their own 
opinions, is true; but those excellent writings 
were fully cleared at the time, from the imputa- 
tions thus attempted to be cast upon them. 

We reject the pernicious errors of those who 
seceded from us, and of all who deny the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, regarding 
him as a mere man, and who do not admit his 
death upon the cross to be the one great, univer- 
sal offering and sacrifice for peace, atonement for 
sin, and reconciliation between God and man. In 
teaching that the gift of the Holy Spirit was not 
the purchase of that sacrifice, whilst they still 
professed a belief in the guidance of the light of 
Christ, they were led by their own benighted rea- 
son and imagination: and we testify that they 
who entertain these unsound doctrines, have de- 
parted from the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
which would have preserved them in the doctrines 
of Christ and his apostles. And we further testify, 
that a belief in, and faithful submission to, the 
inward manifestation of the light of Christ, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
would never lead any one to deny Him in his in- 
comprehensible fulness, as he is glorified at the 
right hand of the Father, nor to limit him to his 
spiritual appearance in the heart. 

But we also object to many of the opinions and 
sentiments contained in the works under exami- 
nation; and believing with Robert Barclay, that 
one of the main characteristics of a true church, 
is to bear a joint testimony, not only “for the 
truth,” but also “against error,” thus becoming 
“as one family and household ;” we hold it to be 
hot merely the privilege, but the religious duty of 
all, whose eyes are opened in the light of Christ 
to see these things as they really are, to warn, and 
put their brethren in religious fellowship upon 
their guard, against opinions leading to conse- 
quences dangerous to the integrity of the Society, 


a 


_* Brief Remarks on Impartiality in the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, by J. J. Gurney. — Ed. of Friend. 
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and by the adoption of which the gracious designs | merely because he believes the doctrines of Holy 
of the blessed Head of the Church, in raising us| Scripture; while he has never known the flaming 
up to be a people, might be marred or impeded. | sword, that keeps the way of the tree of life, to 

A fundamental point of Christian doctrine, | pass upon the transgressing nature, separating 
which our Society has always felt itself required| between the precious and the vile, and making 
to insist upon, as being of essential practical im-| him a true believer in Christ from the inward 
portance, is that of the necessity of attending to/ heartfelt knowledge of him as the wisdom of God 
and obeying the immediate manifestations and/and the power of God, that has brought him out 


teachings of the Holy Spirit in the heart. The 
beginning of the work of religion must be there. 


The Holy Spirit appears in the mind of every) transgression. 


of his fallen condition, and restored him to the 
paradise and image of God, which was lost by 
There is hence a danger of sepa- 


man, as the swift witness against sin; and it is in| rating what our blessed Lord has done for us with- 


the light of its teaching that man comes to see the! 
exceeding sinfulness of sin; true repentance and 
contrition, and the strength to forsake sin, are its| 
gifts: as we regard its manifestations and obey its 
voice, we shall be led along in the path of duty, 
from knowledge to knowledge of the will of our 
heavenly Father concerning us: we shall experi- 
ence Christ Jesus to be made unto us of God, 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification and redemp- | 
tion. It is in the path of steadfast humble obedi-| 
ence, in which there is a growth in the Truth 
from stature to stature, that we are qualified rightly | 
to understand the doctrines of the Gospel as laid | 
down in Holy Scripture, and to be made partakers 
of the precious promises which they contain. 
While the mysteries of the kingdom are hid from 
the wise and prudent, they are revealed to the 
children of the Lord as he sces fit ; and thus their 
faith does not stand in the wisdom of man, but 
inthe power of God, manifested in their souls. 
The same divine Spirit which inspired the holy 
men to write the Scriptures, not only leads the 
disciples of Christ to a full belief of the sacred | 
truths they contain, but also prompts to the fre-| 
quent and serious perusal of them. The more 
faithful any are to the internal manifestations of 
the Spirit of Christ Jesus, the more will they love | 
to read and meditate upon the sacred truths re- 
corded therein, and conform their lives thereto ; | 
that they may be made wise unto salvation, 
through that faith of which He is the holy Au- 
thor. 

Yet as simple unquestioning obedience to the| 
secret manifestations of the light of Christ in the 
heart, is the unfailing accompaniment of this faith ; | 
and as the substance of all religion is a holy self-| 
denying life in the fear of God, our early Friends 
insisted upon the latter, both in their writings and 
discourses, as the thing of primary importance, | 
and immediately concerning the salvation of the 
soul. But by insisting upon the paramount im-| 
portance of the knowledge of doctrine, and the 
study of the Bible, a proficiency in these things| 
may come to be regarded, equally at least with 
the taking up of the cross and the denying of the 
world, as the evidence of religious growth and 
attainment. 

It is in this respect that such views tend to un- 
dermine the life of religion in the Society; and| 
they do this, even when the form of sound words | 
may be adhered to, and there may be no heresy | 
in doctrine distinctly avowed. For such is the| 
deceitfulness of the human heart, and the subtlity | 





out us, from what it is indispensable to experience 
him to do for us within us ; and of thinking that 
a man may be a true Christian because of his re- 
ligious belief, and without his doing the will of 
God through submission to the power of the cross 
of Christ. 

A religion adopted from study and reason, and 
stored in the memory, is, after all, so far as the 
individual is concerned, mere opinion, unstable 
and fluctuating, wanting in that clear and certain 
conviction which springs from heartfelt experience, 
and without that hold upon the conduct which 
marks the faith of the true disciple. 

Not being grounded on the inward work of 
Christ upon the soul, this religion of sentiment 
rather than of experience, does not make obedi- 
ence in the day of small things the essential con- 
dition of greater attainments ; but rather reasons 
away these little requisitions of duty, as things of 
small account; and so tramples under foot the 
cross of Christ, and consents to an alliance with 
the spirit, and the pursuits, the maxims, and the 
manners of the world. ; 

Being in its nature self-active and superficial, 
it may lead the preacher to frequent speaking in 
our solemn assemblies, without sufficiently regard- 
ing the indispensable necessity of waiting upon 
Him who is mouth and wisdom to the rightly 
anointed minister. Instead of speaking of what 
his eyes have seen, his hands have handled, and 
he himself has really tasted, of the word of life and 
of the powers of the world to come, under the 
putting forth of the Shepherd of the sheep; his 
preaching may be dry doctrinal discourses, or ef- 
forts of human rhetoric, unaccompanied by the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, even though set off in 
the form of sound and scriptural words. 

This religion of sentiment and opinion, if it 
supplants, in those who are called upon to sustain 
the order and discipline of the Society, the influ- 
ence of the heart-changing and illuminating power 
of the Spirit of Christ, effectually blinds the eye, 
and disqualifies the mind for judging rightly in 
the important concerns of the church. 

As it affects the minister, so must it affect the 
elder; who would be no longer prepared to try 
words as the mouth tasteth meat, or to distinguish 
the plain unsophisticated gospel ministry, which 
stands in the demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power, from the rhetoric of the fluent preacher, 
which fails to wound the man of sin. 

Should this superficial religion prevail, it would 
introduce the spirit and the maxims of the world 


of the unwearied adversary, that man may imagine | into the very bosom of Society. Our meetings for 
himself to be a believer in Christ, justified by his| worship, instead of being held in the name and 
blood, and saved by his imputed righteousness,| power of Christ, might be rendered oppertunities 
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for bold and popular preachers to lead astray the 


again distinguish us as a people, and it would 


people from the true fold. Having rejected the|again be said of us as of old, “See how these 


Guide of life, we should be left to choose our own | Quakers love one another !” 
paths, and should inevitably fall into confusion 


Were we thus unreservedly to submit to the 


aud error. For if we cast aside our fundamental |turnings and overturnings of the Divine Hand 


principle of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
the government of the Head of the Church, we 
shall. assuredly become the prey of unbelief and 


anarchy. 


The present is a day of deep trial and sifting 
within our borders. ‘The enewy of truth and of 
the soul’s salvation, has succeeded by various 


upon us, individually and as a people, Truth would 
rise more and more into dominion in our religious 
assemblies ; messengers of the everlasting gospel 
would, in the Lord’s own time, and according to 
his own pleasure, be sent forth as of old; judges 
as at the first and counsellors as at the beginning, 
woald be known amongst us; our meetings for 


stratagems in marring the beauty and peace of|the transaction of the Discipline would be in- 


Zion, and it behoves all those who are desirous of 


creasingly weighty and edifying; forward and 


seeing the waste places built up, and the former) self confident spirits would stand rebuked in the 
paths restored, to put shoulder to shoulder, andj authority of Truth; the shout of a king would yet 


walking by the same rule and minding the same 


be heard in our camp; and He who has hitherto 


thing, rally to first principles, and labour harmo-| helped us, would still condescend to be to his 
niously in the great work of our day. It is from} stripped and peeled people, the Healer of breaches, 


a fervent desire to be found thus engaged in the 
Lord’s work, and from no wish to cast censure 
upon individuals, that we have felt ourselves con- 


and the Restorer of paths to dwell in. 
eenslnlinaanem: 


Modern Discovery.—In the course of a lengthy 


strained to make the preceding exposition ; and it| and able article in the New York Tribune, we find 
is our earnest desire, that all our members, while| the following summing up of the achievements of 
showing feelings of kindvess and true Christian| discoverers within the last quarter of a century : 


charity towards each other, may be aroused to a 


‘“‘ Within the last twenty-five years all the prin- 


clear sense of the danger which threatens our So-| cipal features of the geography of our own vast 
ciety, and be willing, humbly and fervently to en-| interior regions have been accurately determined ; 
ter into an examination, how far they are contri-| the great fields of Ventral Asia have been traversed 


buting to hasten or to avert it. 


in various directions, from Bokhbara and the Oxus 


The Lord will have atried people to show forth | to the Chinese Wall ; the half-known river systems 
his praise. And if we are not willing to maintain | of South America have been explored and survey- 
our allegiance to him, if we let fall the banner|ed; the icy continent around the Southern Pole 
which he has given us to display because of the| has been discovered ; the North-western Passage, 
truth, we shall be rejected; and others will be|the ignis-fatuus of nearly two centuries, is at last 
raised up who will exalt those pure doctrines and| found; the Dead Sea is stripped of its fabulous ter- 
testimonies which the Lord Almighty qualified| rors ; the course of the Niger is no longer a myth, 
primitive Friends to live up to, and to preach|and the sublime secret of the Nile is almost wrest- 
with holy zeal, in the pure language which was|edfrom his keeping. The Mountains of the Moon, 


restored to them. 


sought for through two thousand years, have been 


Against these dangers which threaten the| beheld by a Caucasian eye; an English steamer 
Church, there is but one defence—a hearty and| has ascended the Chadda to the frontiers of the 
practical return to First Principles. The light of| great Kingdom of Bornou; Leichardt and Stuart 


Christ which shineth in every heart, which is the 


have penetrated the wilderness of Australia ; the 


swift reprover of sin, and shines more and more| Russians have descended from Irkoutsk to the 
in the humble and obedient soul unto the perfect} mouth of the Amoor; the antiquated walls of 
day, will, if we follow its guidance in all things as| Chinese prejudice have been cracked and are fast 
it makes them manifest, lead us into all truth and| tumbling down, and the canvas screens which sur- 


unto all humility and holiness. 


Were we enabled, through Divine favour, to| American enterprise. 


round Japan have been cut by the sharp edge of 
Such are the principal re- 


come up more fully to that degree of watchful-|sults of modern exploration. What quarter of a 


ness and obedience which our predecessors in the | 


century, since the form of the earth and the boun- 


truth experienced, how great a change would take | daries of its land and water were known, can exhibit 


place among us! How circumspect would be the|such alist of achievements ?” 
conduct, how guarded the conversation of our 
mewbers! Their desires being after the things| 


In the same interesting article is the follow- 


that pertain to the soul’s salvation, they would| 
not suffer the pursuit, and the accumulation or| 
the pleasures of riches, to engross their affections. 
Keeping before them the fear of the Lord, and 
the blessed precepts and example of the Divine 
Master, they would be marked by self-denial, mo- 
deration and humility in all their walking. Our 
testimony to Christian plainness and simplicity 
would be maintained in the avoiding of a compli- 
ance with the customs aud fashions of the world, 
in the furniture and decorations of our houses, 
and in our manner of living and entertaining 
company; compliances which have long been in- 


jing statement of the progress of discovery in 


“ We learn also, from South Africa, that C. J. 
Anderson has succeeded in penetrating from Wal- 
wich Bay, on the western coast, to the great Lake 
N’gami, discovered four years ago by Dr. Living- 
He there heard of the existence of a large 
town called Liberbe, nineteen days’ journey to the 
north-east, which was said to be a great place of 
Dr. Livingston, who made his way north- 
ward from the Cape of Good Hope to lat 10. south, 
came down unexpectedly on the Portuguese town 
of Laonda last winter, and then went back into 


| the wilderness, will probably come to light again 


creasingly prevalent with many among us, and|in another year, and we shall then have the result 


which feed the vanity and pride of the creature, 


of the most important exploration of the southern 


and render the lives of those who thus conform| half of the African continent, which has ever been 
to the customs of a vain world, a practical con-|made. There now remains but a belt of fifteen 


tradiction to their holy and self-denying profes- 


gion. 


This humble consistent walking, a godly zeal, |explorers of the south. 


degrees of latitude to be traversed to enable the 
explorers of the north to shake hands with the 
Tn less than twenty years 





the love of each other in that fellowship which is| their trails will touch, and the secret of Africa be 
in the eyer blessed and unchangeable Truth, would | won ! 


From “ Old Humphrey's Portfolio.” 
Sweet Soothing. 

If in this world there are many things that are 
harsh and irritating, there are also many which 
are sweet and soothing ; nor can we do better than 
garner up the latter in our memory, as anodynes 
to the daily cares that ruffle our tempers and de- 
stroy our repose. ‘The mind is more peaceful in 
contemplating a calm, than in dwelling ona storm; 
and we benefit ourselves more by reflecting on the 
mecknsss of the lamb than in pondering on the 
ferocity of the wolf. 

How sweet and soothing it is at the end ofa 


day of care, passed in the battle of life, and among - 


the hard ways of men, to find ourselves once more 
in the calm quietude of a domestic home, solaced 
by the soft voices, and the kindly deeds of those 
we truly love! It is an oasis in the desert to the 
pilgrim, or as the gentle breeze and cup of cold 
water to the thirsty and toil-worn traveller. 

It steals the sting from every care, 

The smart from every wound ; 
When love and tenderuess prevail, 
And gentle deeds abound. 

It is said that, in the “Repos du Berger,” or 
Shepherd’s Rest, a hollow cleft in the Col de Julien, 
one of the Central Alps, where once existed a little 
colony of pious Vaudois, there is now scarcely a 
trace of home and habitation. The long grass and 
and wild weeds grow freely there, and the lark 
makes her nest among them and sings. There is 
something sweet, nay, very sweet, in the lark 
building her nest in the ruined homes of a by-gone 
generation of pious people, taking up, as it were, 
the song to her Maker where man had laid it down, 
and thus practically proclaiming the words of the 
last verse of the last of David’s Psalms, “ Let 
everything that has breath praise the Lord.” 

There is often much that is sweet and soothing 
to be obtained from the outward creation, when 
the mind is in such a frame that it can take of 
temporal things and turn them to eternal purpose. 
It was thus with me the other day when walking 
in the open fields. I came suddenly upon an old 
blasted elm tree, that had no green leaf upon it, 
and only one branch ; but that one, after striking 
out from the stem, abruptly altered its direction 
and pointed to the clouds. “A lesson for me in 
my age,” cried I ; “ while I have an arm, a hand, 
a finger, yea, while I have my being, O may the 
last desire of my heart, like the remaining bough 
of the blasted tree, be still found directed to the 
skies.” 

Hardly can we forget the sweet and soothing 
influence which sometimes steals upon the mind 
when witnessing children in their childish sports. 
The merry laugh, the joyful spirit, the tender care 
shown toward the youngest of the group, the 
simple sources of their gratification, and the love 
that binds them together, all seem to read a lesson 
to the wrinkled brow and careworn heart of man. 
Why cannot we, like children, be contented with 
little? Why cannot we all be like one another? 
Few thing are more sweet and soothing than a walk 
in the open air, after an illness that has long con- 
fined us within doors. Pain has subdued us, and 
fever has pulled us down, but we begin to take 
heart and hope ; with a pale cheek and a languid 
frame, clothing ourselves for the occasion, we 
venture for the first time abroad. Leaning on our 
stick, feeble and tottering, we proceed, wondering 
at our temerity, till all at once, on turning the 
brow of the hill, the fresh breeze salutes us, the 
pleasant sunbeam cheers us, and the green fields 
stretching out before us greatly minister to our 
delight. We feelas he felt who was told to take 





up his bed and walk. We know that the mighty 
hand of God is upon us for good. Our hearts 
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melt within us at the remembrance of his mercy, 
and with swimming eyes and a faltering tongue 
we stammer out his praise. 


To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven ; 
Where all the bonds of death and hell are riven ; 

And mortal puts on immortality ; . 
Were mercy’s hand hath turned the golden key, a 7 7 : 
And mercy's voice hath said, ‘ Rejoice, thy soul is free.” | calculations respecting the Weston meteorite, 


“ Thy hand alone, Almighty Lord, 
Restored our fleeting breadth ; 

Renew’d our strength, and led us forth 
From sickness and from death.” 





For “The Friend.” 
nm Shooting Stars and Meteorites. 
Sometimes, withoutintention on either part, an (Continued from page 135.) 

alienation takes place between Christian friends,| In the following cases of the appearance of 
to the great grief of both ; and, O how sweet and| meteors, explosions were heard, but no stones 
soothing it is to find out at last that the whole| Were found to have descended to the earth. 
originated in a mistake, a mere misunderstanding, Third mo., Ninth, 1822. An extraordinary 
and that in reality, after all the bitterness and|meteor was seen in New York; being about two 
sorrow occasioned thereby, there never was at the|thirds the apparent diameter of the Moon. It 
bottom of the crucible of each other’s hearts any-|¢xploded with a noise equal to that of a cannon, 
thing but Christian love and Christian kindness. and the sound reached the observers in about 74 


Who has not in the deep slumbers of the night | minutes after noticing the explosion. An eye- 
been under the dominion of some terrible dream ?| Witness thus describes the occurrence. “ [ first 


Some dreadful danger is at hand, from which there |S2w a sudden flash of light which appeared to 
is no escape. Some fault has been committed by extend from the heavens to the earth, and was 
us, overwhelming us with shame and confusion ; | followed by a momentary darkness as if a cloud 
or some long-dreaded evil has come upon us that had passed over and intercepted the light. This 
involves us in irrevocable ruin. Sweet and sooth-| darkness was soon dispelled, and the blazing meteor 
ing it is indeed, in such a fearful crisis, to awake | Was in full view over my head, appearing to be| 
and find it nothing butadream. Instead of dis-| twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and soon began | 
tress and terror, and despair, all is joy and thank- | t© extend itself to the north-east and south-west, 
fulness. He who neither sleepeth nor slumbereth, | mcreasing in extension and decreasing in flaming | 
has kept us through the night, restored our facul- | appearance, until nothing was seen but two de- | 
ties for the day, and put a new song in our mouth, |tached parts of it rapidly moving in different 
even praise and thanksgiving to God. directions towards the north-east and south-west. 
After the bereavement of a dear relative and| This appearance lasted from five to six minutes. 
friend, when the sorrowing heart has raised an One account states that it appeared five or six feet 
ensign of rebellion against its Almighty Maker, |!0 diameter, and brighter than the most vivid 
calling in question his inscrutable decrees, and lightning or the mid-day sun. 7 ae 
refusing to be comforted, there is something in- Another observer mentions that it passed within 
expressibly sweet and soothing, when subdued by | three hundred or four hundred yards of him, and 
sorrow, our rebellious thoughts and idle feelings | burst with a violence which seemed to “throw all 
die within us, and we are enabled by divine grace | nature into convulsions.” , It discharged “ its 
to smile amid our tears and say, “ I know, O Lord, | ™assy balls of electric fire in every direction, but 
that thy judgements are right, and that thou in|they all disappeared before they reached the 
faithfulness hast afflicted me.” Pss. cxix, 75.| ground, leaving 1D their train an astonishing mass 
0, that we could always seck this solace in our of liquid fire, which remained after the explosion 
bereavements, instead of madly doing battle against for the space of ten minutes, and then gradually 
the Lord of hosts; for “who hath hardened him- disappeared like the rainbow.” This meteor was 








self against him, and hath prospered?” Job ix. 4.|Seen at Montreal, Quebec, Saratoga, Boston, 
Who, when in the flood of affliction the waters Bennington, Utica, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
appeared to go over his soul; or when in fiery and various other places. Numerous observations 
trial the furnace has seemed to be seven times|taken of its altitude result in establishing it at 
hotter than usual, has lighted, seemingly by acci- from thirty-four to forty-one miles above the 
dent, on that heart sustaining text of the Scripture, earth’s surface. . , 
“When thou passest through the waters, I will | Its diameter was one-third of a mile, and the 
be with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall | beginning and termination of its flight as observed 
not overflow thee ; when thou walkest through the | ¥4s from near Burlington, Vermont, to Wilkes- 
fire, thou shall not be burned; neither shall the | barre, in Pennsylvania ; during which its velocity 
flame kindle upon thee; for I am the Lord thy exceeded that of the earth In its orbit. When it 
Giod, the Holy one of Israel, thy Saviour,” Isa. exploded it threw off scintillations like a rocket, 
xilii, 2, 3,—without finding and feeling it to be and the report was heard for a distance of sixty 
sweet and soothing? In such a season the con- miles. , ae 
solation comes, “ not as the word of men, but as| 1859. Sixth mo. 16. A brilliant meteor was 
it isin truth, the words of God.” 1 Thess. ii. 13, |seen at New Haven, Connecticut, in full daylight, 
Such are some of the sweet and soothing ingre- being an hour before sunset. In size it was com- 
dients in the cup of our existence; but sweeter, parable to the planet Venus, and was followed by 
perhaps and more soothing and encouraging than |# train a degree in length. ; 
all is the joyous moment when the saddened soul 1850. Ninth mo. 30th. Another magnificent 
of a Christian man, suddenly enfranchised from areolite was observed in New Kogland. It ex- 
doubts and darkness and tue fear of d@th, tem-|ploded, projecting a portion of its mass forward 
poral and eternal, is enabled by faith fully to be- about two degrees, leaving a brillant train eight 
lieve andexult in that glorious declaration of his | degrees long. {nu three minutes this train assumed 
Redeemer, ‘I am the resurrection and the life;|# serpentine form, half a degree broad and ten 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet degrees long. Presently the front portion drew 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth|up its head like a serpent, and curved it round. 
in me shall never die.” John xi, 2 , 26. Thus} lt was first noticed near9 P. M. At 9 h. 7 min. 
set at liberty, the newly awakened soul springs| it resembled Halleys Comet, and then commenced 
upward in a path the eagle has not known, full of | slow motion, at the same time rotating rapidly 
light, and life and immortality, ° on a point corresponding to the nucleus of ex- 








to the zenith. It remained visible more than an 
hour. Vertical height estimated at 50 miles. 
Dr. Bowditch has entered into very elaborate 


before alluded to. ts path was parallel to the 
earth’s surface and about 18 miles in height, being 
one mile higher at the moment of explosion than 
when first seen. The length of its path was 107 
miles, and duration of visibility 30 seconds. A. 
C. Herrick, thinks it certain that much the largest 
portion of this meteorite passed on in its course 
after its disruption. He estimates its absolute 
velocity in space at 20 miles per second, and con- 
siders it a satellite of the earth. 

The largest meteoric masses as yet known are 
those of Oiumpa, in Mexico, and of Balria, in 
Brazil, being from seven to seven and a half feet 
in length. 

The celebrated stone of AZgos Potamus, which 
is said to have fallen about the year in which 
Socrates was born, has been described as the size 
of two millstones, and equal in weight to a full 
waggon load. 

‘ue composition of these bodies forms a subject 
of much interest, as connected with the question 
of their origin. Of the simple substances hitherto 
detected in them, there are eighteen, viz.: Oxygen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, silicium, aluminium, 
magnesium, calcium, potassium, sodium, iron, 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, manganesium, copper, 
tin, and titanium. They are divided into two 
classes, according to their external appearance. 
Those of one class present in an apparently homo- 
geneous mass, grains of meteoric iron. The other 
class is free from metallic admixtures. The first, 
or metallic variety is much the most numerous, 
and the different specimens exhibit a very re- 
markable identity of form and chemical composi- 
tion, so plainly distinguishable from any other 
terrestrial object, that a connoisseur is able to pro- 
nounce one of these bodies as of undoubted 
meteoric origin, without previous information as 
to its history, by a simple examination“of its 
structure. ‘I'he most striking and constant of 
these peculiarities, is the black crust or coating 
with which they are surrounded, of a glossy shin- 
ing appearance, as though they had passed through 
intense heat for a few moments, which had fused 
the outer surface. The crust is but a few tenths 
of a line in thickness, and is divided from the 
interior gray mass by a sharply defined line of 
separation. They all contain unoxydized mallea- 
b/e iron in its pure state. That is, not mingled 
with the oxydes in the form of ores, such as we 
ordinarily find it in the earth, but in its abstract 
condition, all ready for the blacksmiths forge, so 
that in one instance a sword was made from the 
iron of a meteorite. Besides the iron, (which 
varies materially in quality in the different speci- 
mens,) Nickel and Cobalt, are generally found in 
the greatest proportions ; and phosphorus is rarely 
absent. It is worthy of remark that none of 
these elements, viz., iron, nickel, cobalt and 
phosphorus, are ever found in the earth uncom- 
bined with ogygen; but in the first class ot 
meteorites are never combined with it. 

The second class of meteorites have a stony 
structure, usually of a greenish gray colour, and 
are readily broken by a blow of the hammer, 


| ‘The proportion of iron as before stated varies 


greatly in different instances. For example, the 
meteorites brought by Humboldt from Mexico, - 
contained ninty-six per cent of iron, whilst those 
of Siena contained but two per cent. 





plosion, and expanding rapidly in all directions. 
At 9 h. 28 min. its body extended in breadth 
twelve degrees, and its longest diameter reached 


“Tis something like the burst of death to life 
From the grave’s cerements to the robes of heaven : 
From sin,s domidion, and from passion’s strife. 


There is much diversity of sentiment among 
those versed in this branch of natural science, 
respecting the origin and process of formation of 
these singular bodies. Formerly it was almost 





universal to refer them to the same source as the 
shooting stars, and to consider them identical in 
character and composition, but modern observa- 
tions are evidently weakening this belief, and 
affording strong proof of their dissimilarity, and 
distinctness in both these respects. Some eminent 
philosophers have adhered to the belief that they 
were the product of the combination of certain 
gases in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
through the agency of electrical cxcitation. 
Others have ascribed them to the dust and earthy 
particles, which are carried by the force of the 
winds into the air, being conglomerated into solid 
masses by galvanic force—but these theorics have 
been entirely exploded by the results of some 
accurate measurements of the altitude of fire 
balls. Brandes and Benzenburg, (two well known 
German observers,) by taking a base line 49,020 
feet in length, and ascertaining their parallax, 
computed the heights of a number of shooting 
stars and meteorites at distances varying from 16 
to 400 miles. Now the atmosphere at the height 
of 50 miles from the earth’s surface becomes so 
rare as to be virtually null, so that it is impossible 
that a solid mass of irov and stone should owe its 
origin to atwospheric products, at an elevation of 
400 miles. 
velocity attained by these bodies (being from 18 to 
36 miles per second,) is vastly greater than they 
could acquire by gravity alone, if their flight com- 


menced within the known regions of the atmos- | 


phere. 
(Concluded next week.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 140.) 


JOHN LEE. 


John Lee resided in Gloucester county, Eng- 
land, previous to his removal to America, and he, 
as well as Hannab his wife, were acceptable minis- 
ters. The certificate for themselves and family, 
was presented to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
in the Eleventh month, 1700; but they soon re- 
woved to Chester county within the limits of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting. Of Hannah Lee, we have 
little information. We find her attending the 
Meeting of Ministers, and in 1714 visiting Great 
Britain, in order to secure some property, the 
legal steps to be taken, requiring her presence. 


within the limits of the meeting to which she be- 
longed. 
ous service. 

In the Seventh month, 1702, he was liberated 
by the Gencral Meeting of Ministers, to visit West 
and East Jersey, and Long Island. From the re- 
port it appears to have been a time of favour to 
the visitors and visited. There was, especially on 


And in addition to this the enormous | 


: |love and esteem of those who knew him. 
Iler labours were probably chiefly at home, and_| 


Her husband was called to more Jabori-| 
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was invited to the marriage of which he gives this 
| account. 

‘«T was constrained to speak mostly to the young 
people, advising them to seek the Lord in that 
great affair of marriage, that they be careful on 
whom they set their affections, and not to draw 
out one another’s minds, if they did not intend an 
honourable marriage ;” ‘and that they be chaste 
and true in their proceedings, duly regarding the 
advice of the apostle, ‘ Be ye not unequally yoked ;’ 
for all such marriages are unequal, when those 
who marry are of different principles of religion. 
The meeting ended with tender supplication for 
preservation through whatever exercises, further 
troubles or trials, temptations or afflictions, we 
might meet with in the world, that so we might 
end well at last, and live forever to praise and 
| glorify God and the Lamb, who, through the holy, 
eternal Spirit, is worthy forever.” 

About the 26th day of the Tenth month of that 
|year, John Lee deceased. Of his sickness we have 
no information. Thomas Chalkley says, ‘The 
27th of the Tenth* month, I heard the news of 
the death of my dear friend, John Lee, by one 
sent to desire my company at his burial. It af- 
fected me with sorrow, he being an old acquaint- 
lance and friend of mine, with whom IJ had travel- 
led many miles. He was a loving, serviceable 
minister of the gospel of Christ, and instrumental 
to convince divers of that principle of Divine light 
and Truth which we profess. I could not be at 
|his burial, because of my indisposition, and the 
unseasonableness of the weather; yet I think it 
wy duty to say this concerning him, that our love 
and friendship were constant and entire unto the 
end, having been acquainted about thirty-five 
| years, as near as I can remember.” 





DAVID MERIDETH. 


| David Merideth was born in Wales, about 1637. 
He was one of those early convinced in Radnor- 
shire, and we find him, iv 1660, suffering for his 


| testimony to the Truth. In the Eleventh month, 


| 1668, he with others were committed, because they 
|were conscientiously restrained from taking ap 
loath. He continued faithful, and towards the close 
of the century, he removed to Pennsylvania, and 
| was one of the second set of purchasers of the land 
jabout Piymouth. 


ing 
ing 


doubtless for a long period been an elder in 
| 


the Truth. He possessed in a great degree the 
Thomas 
Chalkley, early in the Fourth month, 1726, writes 
thus, * Called to see my old friend, David Meri- 
deth, who being about cighty-nine years of age, I 
\thought it probable 1 might not have another op- 
portunity of seeing. He met me with gladness, 
aud told me it was their meeting day. So I staid, 
and was much comforted and tendered by the 


| power of Christ.” 


As Thomas thought it might be, so it proved 


In his old age he was appointed an elder, hay-| 


|rode to the scene of the alleged massacre. 





Long Island, great openness in those not of our i : a ; 
Society, and aoe had been recent convincements me nan oe “ ae his venerable 
i710 dh siete WI ane Gnd ee deel Friend. In the following Eleventh month, his 
’ 5 avs . “| spirit escape i »shv ; i ie 

ling through New England, on religious service, ot "Se hur «« He was of atronderly life, earl in 
and many times attending the Yearly Meetings of ere ieee eee 

ae a | ._\attending meetings, of a good example in his 
Worship held in divers places, in the neighbouring |p, 17 and departed this life in aaah aduida 
provinces. Of his labours in the many meetings | , y> oe & ' 

oa ;  & jamongst us. 

he attended, we have little account, except such | 
as is afforded by the return minutes of unity given | MARTHA THOMAS. 

i i " , ot} > 66 »}].”? | "ny *o . 
Foe a eS gti toma, wile of Rae Thoma of 
; : ; : 3 ~| Radnor, | find no other account than this. She 
ing, and sometimes was on the committees of that| \.. «, Sa. . me 
body to prepare epistles to other Yearly Meetings. lthe ae — — head _— _ 
On the 22d of the Fourth month, 1726, a daugh.- | . ee ae ' 
ter of his was married at Springfield, Chester 
county. 


y : . * Thomas Smith says, the death took place in the 
His particular friend, Thomas Chalkley, | Bighth month. , ' 


was “ buried the 9th of the Twelfth month, 
at Friends’ burying-ground, at Radnor. 


—S 


1726, 


MARY ROUTLEDGE. 


This Friend was a native of Skipton in York. 
shire, where her friends say she suffered on ac. 
count of her religious profession. She was con- 
vineed in her youth, and married William Rout. 
ledge, but whether it was before or after her 
removal to this country, we have no means of as 
certaining. Her friends say of her, “She was in 
the ministry for a considerable time of the latter 
part of her life, was very serviceable, and died 
very ancient, and in unity with her Friends,” 
Her decease took place near the close of 1726. 


CALEB PUSEY. 


Caleb Pusey was born in Berkshire, Old Eng. 
land, in the year 1650 or 1651. His education 
was among the Baptists; but, after arriving at 
years of maturity, he joined the Society of Friends 
through convincement. He, after this, removed 
to London, from which place, in the year 1682, 
he came to Pennsylvania, and settled near Ches- 
ter. Being a man of good natural understanding, 
he was much looked up to by his neighbours, who 
frequently elected him to represent them in the 
assembly of the province, when he was not serving 
as one of the council. 

Caleb Pusey was a man of great coolness of 
mind and personal courage. In the year 1688, 
many rumors were spread abroad through Penp- 
sylvania, that the Catholics had been tampering 
with the Indians, to induce them to slay all the 
heretics, that is, the English who were at this 
time almost exclusively protestant. These rumors 
had excited suspicion, and awakened distrust to a 
very great degree, when two Indian women in 
West Jersey, whether influenced by liquor or an- 
ger we know not, declared that on a certain day, 
then near at hand, the Indians intended to kill all 
the English setilers in those parts. On hearing 
of this assertion, the panic became general amongst 
those who had not learned to lean upon the Lord 
in the day of trouble, to wait on his Spirit for 
counsel, and to trust in his Providence for preser- 
vation. The day designated came in due course; 
the usual order und quiet of the province of Penn- 
sylvania was undisturbed, and the timid and faint- 
hearted began to take courage wheu the sun 
went down, leaving as far as they could tell 
the whole country in peace. This state of tran- 
quillity was soon broken. About 10 0’clock that 
night, a man came into Chester, proclaiming the 
alarming intelligence, that Indian hostilities and 
massacre had commenced. The members of three 
families, who had resided about nine miles from 
that place, were, he said, all killed by the Indians. 
A Friend, at that time in Chester, taking two 
young men with him, started about midnight, aud 
The 
three houses were empty, but no sign of blood- 
shed could be found around them. The inhabit 
ants, they subsequently discovered, alarmed at the 
report of the evil intention of the Indians, had 
fled to the dwellings of their parents on Ridley 
Creek. The head of one of the families being 
from home, was informed that five hundred In- 
dians were collected at Naaman’s Creek, intending 
to commence the war of extermination with the 
English. He started immediately for his dwell- 
ing with his feelings wrought up to a high state 
of excitement. On going along, his fears acting 
on his imagination produced wonderful effects. 
He supposed he heard his boy crying, and saying, 
“ What shall I do, my dame is killed!” Instead 
of proceeding to his house, to examine into what 
really had happened on the faith of au imaginary 
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voice, he started for Philadelphia, to inform the 
Governor of the supposed terrible catastrophe. 
Ashe went, he met an acquaintance, who, learning 
his errand, and the slender foundation he had for 
his story, persuaded him to return. The rumor, 
however, was soon carried into the city by others, 
and a messenger was sent to Marcus Hook, to in- 
quire into the truth of the report. He met with 
alarmed and excited inhabitants, from whose state- 
ments it appeared that the account was true, ex- 
cept that the Indians were a little further off, at 
one of their villages on the Brandywine. He was 
moreover informed that the Indian king being 
lame, they had sent him away with their women 
and children, and that five hundred warriors were 
there assembled. These circumstances seemed to 
confirm that there was an evil iuteution-in the 
Indians, and to the apprehension of the citizens 
generally, the rumor had become a certainty. 

The council and assembly were at that time sit- 


in the discharge of his duty. On the return of 





the messenger with the above news, he imme- 
diately offered if five others would accompany him 
without any weapons, to go to the Brandywine, 
aud learn at the Indian town itself, the truth of 
the reports. Five courageous men svon offered, 
and without molestation they rode to the place, 
where they found the old king quictly reclining at 
his ease, his head on.a kind of pillow, and his 
lame foot resting on the ground. The women 
were at work in the fields; the children were mer- 
rily at their play; there was no sign of warriors 
preparing for battle, but things all indicated 
comfort contentment and peace. 

The king mildly asked them, “ what they all 
came for?’ They told him the report spread by 
the women, and inquired if the Indians had any- 
thing against the Knglish. In answer, he said, 





For “ The Friend.” 
Christ, the Only Foundation. 

It is positively declared that “ other foundation 
can no wan lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.”” And we may rest assured, that, unless 
we build on this foundation, all our building will 
be in vain, and we shall suffer loss; for, however 
lofty and imposing our superstructure may appear 
in our own eyes, it will perish in the fiery trial 
that must ultimately prove all our works. If our 
works, not being on the only abiding foundation, 
are destroyed, we cannot “receive a reward.” 
How, then, will our lofty expectations sink, and 
our spirits fail within us, as we behold all that we 
have laboured so assiduously to rear, swept away. 
Naked and unsheltered as we must stand, we will 
desire the rocks to fall on us, and the hills to 
cover us, that we may be hidden from the frowns 
of our offended Creator. Then, and not till then, 
can we fully comprehend the mournful depth of 
meaning that the lamentation conveys,—“ the 
summer is past; the harvest is ended, and we are 
not saved.” Could we now but faintly conceive, 
or feel a tithe of the awful sense of misery and 
woe that will then press upon us,—lost and un- 
done beyond redemption,—surely we would hasten 
to accept the offers of salvation, which, in great 
mercy, and with much long-suffering to us-ward 
are extended to us; surely we would no longer 
grieve the Holy Spirit, and quench its manifesta- 
tions, but would submit ourselves entirely to its 
guidance, in order to escape-so great condemna- 
tion. 

When He is pleased to visit us with a sense of 
this condemnation, and to show us how utterly 
insufficient all our airy building is to save there- 
from, let us humble ourselves, as iuto the dust ; 
let us dig deep, whilst the light of the day lasteth, 
so that when the night cometh, we may be found 


“The women ought to be burnt to death,” add-| deeply centred on Christ Jesus, “the foundation 


ing, “we have nothing against the English.” 
Afterwards he said, “’Tis true there are about 
fifteen pounds yet behind of our pay for the 
land William Penn bought; but as you are 
still on it, and improving it, we are not in haste 
for our pay; but when the English come to settle 
it, we expect to be paid.” The messengers 
thought this reasonable, and told him the Indians 
would undoubtedly be paid for their land. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected. 
THE POOR AND AFFLICTED. 


Go wipe the tear drop from the eye 
Of the poor sufferer, sad and lone— 

Go when the tempest’s storm is bigh, 
And wait not for a brighter sun ; 

Forget thine ease and selfishness, 
And lay thy vain excuses by— 

Go seek the suffering now to bless, 
And on thy angel mission fly. 


What though no silver trump of fame 
Should echo notes of sweet applause, 
What though no mortal heed thy name 
Or doings in such holy cause? 
What though no garland wreath should twine, 
Or fading chaplet round thy head? 
There is a luxury sublime 
In goodly deeds on suffering shed. 


There is a voice; ’tis sweeter far 

(The Spirit whispering within) 
Than earthly notes of flattery are, 

Mixed up with vanity and sin; 
There is a smile I ’d rather see 

And bear His voice, than all things else, 
“ Ah, thou hast done it unto Me,” 

And sure shall be thy recompense. 

a 

Tis Grace alone, we by experience find 
Imparts instruction to the attentive mind 
Convicts of error, and reproves for sin, 
And what these are, it manifests within. 














of God” which ‘ standeth sure.” 
Ohio, Twelfth mo., 1855. 


—__—_+e——__ 
From “The Leisure Hour.” 


The Winter Sleep of Animals. 

Most, perhaps all, animals sleep or repose at 
given intervals, after certain periods of longer or 
shorter duration devoted to active exercise. This 
oblivious rest is necessary for the restoration of 
the energy of the nervous and muscular systems, 
when that energy is exhausted by fatigue. There 
is, moreover, a tendency to sleep, or at least to rest 
quiet after repletion ; and in hot countries men and 
animals take their siesta during the fervid heat of 
mid-day; narcotic drugs produce sleep, by tran- 
quillizing an irritable condition of the nerves, but 
in over-doses they produce coma, which is not true 
sleep, and which may end in death. 

Distinct alike from true sleep, and its similitude 
coma, is a species of lethargic insensibility, ordi- 
narily called the torpidity of hybernution. This 
torpidity is either perfect or imperfect, and it varies 
in duration All animals do not fall into this 
condition, although many do; it occurs at a fixed 
period of the year, continues for weeks or months, 
passes off, and leaves the animal to the exercise 
of its wonted energies, and to its usual alternations 
of activity and repose. 

The term hybernation means retirement into 
winter quarters ; but, in the present instance, also 
supposes a condition of torpidity when in that win- 
ter retreat. In our northern latitudes, all our rep- 
tiles hybernate. Many of our quadrupeds do so 
also, but none of our birds; for to them is given 
the instinct and the power of migration. 

As examples of hybernation among quadrupeds 
we may notice the marmot of the Alps. This 
animal excavates a deep burrow, in which it makes 





. 





a bed of dried grass and moss, and to this asylum 
it retires in- autumn, stops up the entrance, lays 
itself placidly down, and falls into a state of torpor 
which lasts till the beginning of spring. 

The pretty little dormouse also bybernates. It 
makes a domed nest, generally in the crevice or 
chivk of a tree, sometimes amidst the interlace- 
ments of the thickest part of a dense brake or tan- 
gled mass of brushwood, and in this snug dome- 
covered dormitory, made of moss, grass, and leaves, 
it coils itself up into a ball and waits the approach 
of sleep. The hedgehog hybernates; forming a 
warm soft nest of moss and leaves, under the root 
of some old tree, in the hole of a bank, or under 
the covert of haystacks, masses of timber or logs, 
it there rolls itself up like a ball, and sinks into 
torpidity. 

Bats likewise hybernate, some more profoundly 
than others. They seek the hollows of trees, the 
recesses of old ruins, church towers, barns, caves, 
and similar retreats, making no nest, but hanging 
suspended by the hinder claws. Some hybernating 
animals, as the marmot, lay up a store of provis- 
ions for consumption in early spriug, when, al- 
though the trance is over, other food is not attain- 
able. 

Instinct impels all hybernating animals to seek 
at a definite period their winter asylum ; and, thus 
instinct-guided they never fix upon a wrong situa- 
tion. In every case the aim seems to be the se- 
eurement ofa shelter from extreme cold, so as 
to preserve the maintenance of a degree of temper- 
ature conducing to a peculiar condition of the sys- 
tem, without involving the loss of the vital princi- 
ple ; for extreme cold, as experiments have proved, 
does not produce torpidity in these animals, but 
death. If, for example, we expose an animal 
which naturally becomes torpid at a certain season 
of the year to excessive cold, and allow it no op- 
portunity of sheltering itself, it will certainly per- 
ish. On the other hand, if we subject an animal 
in a state of hybernation to excessive cold, the 
shock will revive it; but let it continue in that 
cold medium for a short time, and it will die. 
Artificial warmth will revive an animal in its tor- 
pid state of hybernation, but not without injury. 

Bats and dormice thus awakened, scldom or 
never survive after being so unnaturally roused. 
‘Animals which hybernate at a certain period 
of the year in obedience to a protective law, will 
not hybernate if exposed to cold at another season ; 
and if the cold be intense, they will perish, as was 
proved by the experiments of Mangili.” More- 
over, the degree of temperature at the time when 
animals seek their hybernating retreats is often 
higher than that of the spring month, when their 
revival takes place. 

A truly hybernating animal in its torpid condi- 
tion presents us with the semblance of death: we 
can perceive no breathing, no motion of the heart, 
no vital warmth ; wounds inflicted seem to give no 
pain. We may roll a hedgehog over the floor, or 
a dormouse over the table, and they exhibit no 
sigus of consciousness ; they are under the influ- 
ence of nature’s preservative chloroform. 

This is a slight sketch of what we ordinarily term 
hybernation. Let us reverse the picture, and pre- 
sent to our readers the sketch of a contrary state 
of things. Hybernation means torpor in a winter 
retreat. Let us contrast it with estivation, which 
means a like torpor during the intense heat of the 
dry season, or summer, in the hotter latitudes. 

In inter-tropical climates a continuance of heat 
and extreme dryness produces the same effects on 
animals as does the cold of winter in our temperate 
latitudes. Life appears to stagnate; torpidity 
assumes the dominance; the forest is still, as if 
poretlnate of its native wild tenants, for the birds 
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either seek the densest coverts or migrate to other 
localities. We quote, with some omissions, the 
following extracts from Darwin’s interesting Jour- 
nal, as calculated to give a true picture of this 
animal torpidity during the season of heat and 
drought. 

‘«‘ When we first arrived at Bahia Blanca (South 
America,) September 7, we thought nature| 
had granted scarcely a living creature to this sandy 
and dry country. By digging in the ground, 
however, several insects, large spiders and lizards, 
were found in a half-torpid state. On the 15th) 
a few animals began to appear, and by the 18th, 
three days from the equinox, every thing an- 
nounced the commencement of spring. The plains} 
were ornamented by flowers of a pink wood-sorrel, 
wild peas, cenotherze, and geraniums. The birds 
began to lay their eggs; numerous insects were) 
crawling about ; while the lizard tribe, the constant 
inhabitants of a sandy soil, darted in every direc- | 
tion.” ‘Itis well known that within the tropics 
the hybernation, or more properly estivation of 
animals, is governed by the times of drought. 
Near Rio Janciro, I was at first suprised to ob-| 
serve that a few days after some little depressions 
had been changed into pools of water by the rain, | 
they were peopled by numerous full-grown shells 
and beetles. Humboldt has related the strange 
accident of a hovel having been erected over the 
spot where a young crocodile lay buried in the 
mud; and, he adds, the Indians often find enor- 
mous boas, which they call uji, or water-serpents, 
in the same lethargic state. To reanimate them | 
they must be irritated and wetted with water.” 

As the rainy season comes on suddenly—-so, far 
more suddenly than in our climate, where the 
transition from winter to spring is gradual, does 
animal reviviscence, with a restoration to full ac-| 
tivity, take place. To this singular torpidity of| 
animals during heat and drought, Baron Hum-} 
boldt expressly alludes when, speaking of the tan- 
rec, a hedgehog-like animal of Madagascar, he 
says : “ Asin the cold zone the deprivation of heat 
causes some animals to fall into winter sleep, so in 
the hot tropical countries an analogous pheno- 
menon occurs, which has not been sufficiently at- 
tended to, and to which I have applied the name 
of summer sleep (estivation.) drought and continu- 
ous high temperature act like the cold of winter 
in diminishing sensibility.” 

“When,” says the same philosopher, “under 
the vertical rays of the never clouded sun, the 
carbonized turfy covering of the plains falls into| 
dust, the indurated soil cracks asunder as if from} 
the shock of an ecarthqnake. At such times two 
opposing currents of air, whose conflict produces 
arotatry motion, come in contact with the soil, | 
and the plain assumes a strange and singular as-| 
pect. Like conical-shaped clouds, the points of 
which descend to the earth, the sand rises through 
the rarefied air in the electrically-charged centre 
of the whirling current, resembling the loud water | 
spout, dreaded by the experienced mariner. The 
lowering sky sheds a dim, almost straw-coloured 
light. The horizon draws suddenly nearer, the! 
steppe (plain) seems to contract, and with it the| 
heart of the wanderer. The hot dusty particles| 
which fill the air increase its suffocating heat ; and| 
the east wind blowing over the long-heated soil | 
brings with it no refreshment, but rather a] 
still more burning glow.” . . . “As in 
the icy north the animals become torpid with cold, | 
so here, under the influence of the parching 





'awake and bestir themselves. 


| graves. 





drought, the crocodile and the boa become motion- 
less and fall asleep, deeply buried in the dry mud. 
Everywhere the death-threatening drought pre- 
vails, and yet by the play of the refracted rays of 
light, producing the phenomenon of the mirage, 


the thirsty traveller is pursued by the illusive 
image of a cool, rippling, watery mirror.” Of the 
distress which the herds of horses and cattle suffer 
at this season, the writer gives a fearful picture, 
which we must here omit. 

“‘ At length,” he adds, “after the long drought 
the welcome season of the rains arrives, and then 
how suddenly is the scene changed! The deep 
blue of the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky be- 
comes lighter ; at night the dark space in the con- | 
stellation of the southern cross is hardily distin- 
guishable, and the soft phosphorescent light of 
the Magellanic clouds fadesaway. A single cloud | 
appears in the south, like a distant mountain | 
rising perpendicularly from the horizon. Gra-| 


| dually the increasing vapours spread like mist over | 


the sky, and now the distant thunder ushers in | 
the life-restoring rain.” The suffocating heat has | 
passed away as if by magic; the vegetation of the 
plains springs into luxuriance ; the beasts of prey 
roam abroad; the herds rejoice in water and pas- 
turage ; and the creatures which slept in torpidity 
It is now that the 
alligator and huge boa burst from their temporary 
“ Sometimes,” so the aborigines relate, 
‘on the margin of the swamps the moistened clay | 
is seen to blister, and rise slowly in a kind of 
mound; then, with a violent noise, like the out- 
break of a small volcano, the heaped up earth is| 
east high into the air. The beholder acquainted | 
with the meaning of this spectacle flies, for he 


| knows there will issue forth a gigantic water snake, 


or a sealy crocodile, awakened from a torpid state 
by the first fall of rain.” 

Thus, then, in the hotter regions, during the 
season of drought, life appears to stagnate as it| 


does in the winter of our northern latitudes; but 
|in each case one great object is aimed at, according 


to the wisdom of Providence, namely, the preser- 
vation of life, although under a semblance of 
death. 

Wonderful and striking, if we consider it, is this 
preservative law. In our climate so few are the 
hybernating quadrupeds or reptiles, that persons 
in general are seldom led to notice the change 
which spring produces, when the hedgehog, and 
fieldmouse, and dormouse, issue forth, when the 
snake leaves its retreat, when the lizard aprears on 
the hedgerow banks in all its liveliness, and the 
frog, emerging from the mud, throngs every pool 
and drainage course, 

But in the hotter regions, where during the 
season of intense heat and drought, when all nature 
seems oppressed, so great a multitude of animals 
retire and sleep, and then suddenly burst forth, | 
roused by the first showers, grateful to man and 
beast, the contrast forces itself on the attention. 
It is one of the natural phenomena with which 
the wildest aborigines are intimately conversant. 


—-—_——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
To the Philadelphia Association of Friends for 
the Instruction of Poor Children. 


The usual period having arrived, the Managers 
present to the Association their Annual Report 
of the condition of the Institution, under their 
care. 

The schools have been continued without inter-|made, put up, and set in motion by him alone. 
ruption, during the entire year, to the satisfaction | He has also, the above journal asserts, made his 


. | 2 . 
of the managers, and, we trust, to the benefit of|own furniture. 


the pupils. We also believe the concern of the) 
Association has met with such encouragement, as 


quite encouraging; affording a reasonable h 
that the instruction and discipline inculcated, wil] 
not be lost upon them, but may be to their advan. 
tage through life. 

The teachers appear to have a due sense of the 
importance of the undertaking committed to them, 
and their efforts have been satisfactory. The 
former principal of the Girls’ school, resigned her 
situation early in the season, having filled the 
place for a number of years, very acceptably to 
the managers. 

In the Infant department, the attendance hag 
usually been large, which has been gratifying to 
the managers to observe, evincing a continued 
disposition on the part of parents to avail them. 
selves of the opportunity of placing their children 
under our care, and in a situation to gain instruc. 
tion. 

In the Girls’ school, the usual system of educa- 
tion has been continued, and the same branches 
taught, including sewing, and the progress of the 
pupils has been generally commendable. 
school has not been so well attended as we could 
wish; one cause for this, is the disposition on 
the part of parents and caretakers to hire out their 
children, as soon as they are old enough for the 
purpose, thus sacrificing their interests in an edu. 
cational point of view, for the sake of a trifling 
pittance for their labour, without a just apprecia- 
tion of the loss they are thus sustaining. Irregu- 
larity in attendance also continues to be a great 
drawback from the usefulness of these schools. 

We desire the friends of this Institution occa- 
sionally to visit it, and judge of its usefulness. 
Such visits would afford encouragement not only 
to the managers, but also to the teachers and 
pupils. 

Shoes, to the amount of $9.70, and various gar- 
ments made up in the school, were distributed to 
the more destitute, during the past winter. 

The whole number, now on the register in the 
Infant school, is 1522; class list, 84; average 
attendance during the year, 70. 

In the Girls’ department, register number, 923; 
class list, 65; average attendance, 35. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer dur- 
ing the year, for $1229.07. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of Managers, 

CHARLES J. ALLEN, Clerk. 

Philad., Twelfth mo. 31st, 1855. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Clerk.—Kdward Ritchie. 
7'rcasurer.—Richard Richardson. 
Manaygers.—Joel Cadbury, Israel Tf. Johnson, 

Thomas Lippincott, Richard Richardson, Mark 
Balderston, James Kite, Charles J. Allen, Benj. 
HI. Pitfield, Joseph 8. Elkinton, Edward Sharp- 
less, Jabez Jenkins, Jr., and Caleb Wood. 


An Accomplished Blind Man.—The Journal 
des Chartres gives an account of a water-mill in 
the hamlet of Olsieme, near Chartres, built en- 
tirely by a blind man, without either assistance or 
advice from any one. The masonary, carpenter’s 
work, roofing, stairs, paddle-wheel, cogs, in a word, 
all the machinery pertaining to the mill, has been 


When the water is low and the 
mill does not work, our blind miller becomes a 
joiner, and also a turner, on a lathe of his own 


to call forth its continued efforts on behalf of these | invention, and so he makes all manner of utensils, 


indigent children. 

The schools have been regularly visited semi- 
monthly by committees ; aud the deportment and 
improvement of the children in their studies, have 
been generally satisfactory, aud in many instances 


and pretty toy windmills for the juveniles. He 
lives quite alone, sweeps his own room, and cooks 
his own dinner; his mother, who has fifteen cbil- 
\dren to care for, lives a mile off, and does not 
trouble her head about “her blind boy,” for “ be 
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earns his bread now,” she says, ‘and does not| patible with the acknowledged faith of the Society, 
want her.” In 1852 this blind miller was| because the greater part of his writings support 
awarded with a medal by the agricultural socicty | sound views of christian doctrine ; and that igno- 
of the urrondissement, for a machine serving the|rance and prejudice gave rise to and directed the 


with its religious principles, had long been de- 
voted to its welfare, and employed by the Head 
of the Church in his service, should be brought 
under deep concern on account of the evils already 


double purpose of winnowing corn and separating | action of those who have borne testimony against| produced, and those which were threatened, and 


the best grains from the common sort. 


————~o———_ 


them. This latter position is thus set forth by 
the author of the Life of J. J. Gurney: “ By an 


Selected. [unhappily mistaken process of reasoning and 


find it laid on them as a religious duty to point 
out the dangerous errors contained in works emi- 
nating from such a source and so widely spread, 


“ Our whole life, as well as our heart, is due toj criticism upon detached passages of his works, | to warn against the reception of those errors, and 
God: they are neither of them too much for him.|such as if applied to the writings of the early|appeal to their fellow professors for the support of 
He gave them that we might love and serve him. | Friends, to those of the first reformers, or even to|the ancient faith of the Society. If, as R. Bar- 
Let us therefore rob him of nothing. It is not inour|the Holy Scriptures themselves, would be found | clay says, it is one of the characteristics of a true 
power every moment to do much for him, but we! productive of consequences which the lover of| Church to bear a joint testimony not only for the 
may always do what is proper for our station.|truth could not fail to deplore, an attempt has| truth, but also against error, thus becoming as 
To be silent, to suffer and to pray, when there is| been made with a zeal worthy of a better cause,|one family and household, how could it be other- 
no room for outward action, is an acceptable offer-|to prove that he was opposed to those great prin-| wise, if any part of the Society remained faithful 
ing to God. A disappointment a contradiction,| ciples of Spiritual Christianity which have ever’ to its trust, but that its testimony should be borne 
an injury received and endured for God’s sake, is| distinguished the Society of Friends—principles| against sentiments, coming from what source they 
of as much value as a long prayer ; and the time| which had been so long dear to him, and for which| might, which, urged to their legitimate conclu- 
is not lost, which is spent in the practice of meek-| he had sacrificed so much.” * * * ‘To tke|sions, had already induced many to secede from 
ness and patience. But we must be cautious that|candid and unprejudiced; to those who read| Friends, which, whether adopted or not, were 
such sufferings are not occasionally our own fault.|them [J. J. Gurney’s works] in the spirit in| still spreading distrust and disunity throughout 
Thus we should regulate our lips, and redeem the| which they were written, and with that simplicity | the Society, threatening to break in again on the 
time, as St. Paul saith, fleeing from the world, its|of purpose in which alone the truth can be per-| integrity of its religious compact? 
vain amusements, useless correspondencies, and| ceived and apprehended, they will themselves fur-| Whatever commotion and trouble might follow 
unprofitable conversations, which seem only to|nish a sufficient answer to the charge brought| the issuing of such a testimony, were not attribu- 
dissipate our minds, and indulge our self love.}against them. That amid so much that is valua-| table to that portion of the Society which bore it, 
By these means we shall find time for the service| ble, passages may be found which are open to| but to the unsound doctrines disseminated, and to 
of God. All that is spent otherwise is lost.” misconception, and which, especially when isolated | those who were disposed to reject and denounce 

——++——_. and detached from the context, may be perhaps|the testimony against them. One portion of the 

Whatever thy character says of thyself will be|even justly liable to some exception, is by no|Society having permitted poison to be spread 
believed, but what thou sayest, in commendation | means improbable.” abroad, to the great danger of those who either 
of it, instead of being believed, will but render Of the first position it may be observed that no|ignorantly or wilfully tampered with it, it is cer- 
thee ridiculous. little effort had long been made to circulate widely | tainly most unjust to attribute the sad consequen- 

. |among Friends in various places, the works con-|ces resulting from it, to another portion of the So- 
taining the passages objected to, accompanied| ciety which was solely concerned to point it out, 
with recommendations of their worth and eulo-| to warn against partaking of it, and to furnish an 
giums of their author, and however ephemeral | antidote for it. 
those works themselves might prove; yet the un-| Why should any object to the church thus ex- 
— sound views contained in them had long been well | ercising its legitimate authority in defence of its 
In the present number we end our publication| known, having had greater prominence given to| faith by exposing and condemning errors that 
of the “Appeal for the Ancient Doctrines,” issued|them by being more systematically promulgated | threatened not only its purity, but its existence? 
by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1847. From|and enforced, not only by E. Ash, but also by| unless indeed they were favourably disposed to 
many Friends in various parts of the country we|some who went off in the Beaconite separation ; | those errors, or altogether indifferent to the best 
have received assurances of their satisfaction with|who declared that their distinctive views were|interests of the Society, or too fearful of the 
its introduction into our columns at the present! primarily derived from J. J. Gurney and some of| suffering which arises from earnestly contending 
time, as being particularly opportune, and their|his fellow members in England; and although| for the faith once delivered to the Saints. If we 
belief that its renewed circulation has been pro-| many withdrew at the time of that separation, it| sincerely believe Quakerism, as set forth by Fox, 
ductive of good effects. was well known that many others holding similar| Barclay, Penn, and Penington, to be the religion 

Much has been done to disseminate extensively, | views remained in the Society. So that although | of the New Testament without addition or adulte- 
assertions, that no sufficient cause existed, calling| E. Ash continued to promulgate his undisguised| ration, there can be nothing of more vital impor- 
for such a testimony against the doctrines pointed| attacks on primitive Quakerism and primitive| tance to us, as members of the Society, next to 
out as erroneous, nor for such a contrast being| Quakers, no effort was made by the meetings to| thesalvation of our souls, than that that faith should 
drawn between sentiments contained in the pub-|which he was amenable to clear the truth and the|be preserved unaltered and unobscured, and that 
lished works of J. J. Gurney and K. Ash, and| Society of the reproach thus cast upon them. the Church shall not overlook or shrink from the 
those inculeated by the early Friends, and ever| The peculiar character of the times, and the|duty incumbent on it to build up the members 
held to be part of the faith of the Society. low state of the Society—a time of almost unex-| therein. 
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Two positions have been assumed by those who 
advanced this opinion, and who have been opposed 
to the Society publicly disowning any portion of 
the writings of the first named author, in relation 
to the course pursued towards them by Ohio and 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, and by those 
Friends in other Yearly Meetings who have felt 
bound to express and maintain a decided testimony 
against them. One is, that had no public notice 
been taken of those works, and what errors they 
may contain not have been brought into view, the 
works themselves would have made but little im- 
pression and soon passed out of notice, the errors 
have been overlooked or forgotten, and the Society 
have escaped the contention between those who 
believed the purity of its faith to be endangered, 


and those who did not so believe, together with | 


ampled outward prosperity; and a state of ease,| On the other position, as set fo.th by the biog- 
of wealth, and of luxury—had begotten among|rapher of J. J. Gurney, we may have some re- 
very many, lukewarmness towards primitive purity| marks to offer, which are deferred to another 
and simplicity, and a corresponding predilection| number. 
for a religion of theory and sentiment, which 
could be readily maintained without so much of SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
the offence of the Cross as was inseparably con-| EUROPE.—The Atlantic, with Liverpool news to 
nected with pure Quakerism ; all these causes had | Twelfth mo. 31st, arrived atN. York on the 13th inst. She 
long been and still were at work, to prepare the left Liverpool on the 30th, but, owing to bad weather, 
27 . . -,, | was obliged to put into Cork, whence she sailed on the 
minds of many in membership, to lay hold with | 94 inst. There is nothing important from the Crimea. 
avidity of those views interspersed throughout the | Some of the French outposts had been drawn in in order 
| works of one who occupied a conspicuous position | to prevent their being attacked by the Russians. The 
in the Society, which they could easily see favoured | roads were so bad that the conveyance of materials for 
a modification of its original, and as they thought | the huts, had been suspended, although some thousands 
« ; ~ ’ 4 Men of the allied troops were still under canvass. All the 
too rigid faith; and thus gave activity and force 


ee ae . British cavalry had arrived from the Crimea, at Scutari 
|to them as aleaven, which if permitted to operate | and Ismed. Storms in the Black Sea had caused con- 





others who were prepared to have that faith 
changed. The other is, that injustice is done to 


junchecked, must finally work out and expel the) siderable damage to shipping. It is stated that peace 
distinctive characteristics of Quakerism. propositions of some kind had been made to Russia by 
In this state of things it was no-wise extraordi- the Austrian Cabinet, and that the terms of peace offered 

5 





this author by extracting from his works those nary that a large number of those in different sec- oe pasate ene Se eae ae ee 


parts which appear to contain sentiments incom-|tions of the Society who were well acquainted | doubtful. 


England. Their acceptance by Russia was considered 
It is reported that a project is on foot for 





calling together a European Congress “to settle not 
only the present Eastern difficulty, but all the compli- 
cations in European relations that have arisen since the 
Congress of Vienna.” 

ENGLAND.—Consols are quoted at 88}. The Liver- 
pool cotton market was dull, and sales light. The total 
stock of American in port was 191,000 bales; at same 
time last year, 246,000 bales. The market for bread- 
stuffs was dull at a decline of 3d. per bushel in wheat, 
and ls. per bbl. in flour. The late heavy arrivals had 
more than supplied the demand. Western canal flour, 
4ls. Philadelphia and Baltimore, 42s. 6d. 

NICARAGUA.—If the latest reports may be believed, 
the country was improving under the Walker govern- 
ment. Five hundred expeditionists under Capt. Zerman 
had landed at Cape St. Lucas. Walker had been re- 
cently joined by 200 men. It is said that the govern- 
ments of San Salvador and Honduras have sent letters 
of recognition to the new government, and the Minister 
from Honduras is reported to be on his way to Granada. 
Col. Kinney was still at San Juan; a number of his 
men had gone over to Walker. 

UNITED STATES.—The Products of Labour.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury in his Annual Report, says 
that the agricultural and manufacturing productions of 
the United States, according to the census of 1850, 
amounted in value to upwards of two thousand millions 
of dollars ; he estimates the increase during the last five 
years to be 50 per cent., making their annual value at 
this time three thonsand millions of dollars, nearly 
equally divided between agriculture and manufactures. 

The Currency.—The Secretary estimates the gold and 
silver in circulation in 1855, at more than $250,000,000, 
and the bank notes at $187,000,000, making a total 
circulation of $437,000,000. 

The Indians.—The Secretary of the Interior holds as 
trustee for a number of the Indian tribes, stocks to the 
value of $2,098,879. The Secretary says that the In- 
dians, with the exception of a few tribes, have been 
well disposed, and anxious to cultivate and preserve 
friendly relations with the whites. He recommends a 
kind and liberal policy towards them, and thinks an 
increase of the “ Civilization Fund” desirable. “ In- 
dian disturbances,” he says, “ are often traceable to the 
indiscretions and aggressions of white men. We have 
reliable reports of such cases, and of the most murder- 
ous and unprovoked attacks upon them when entirely 
defenceless. We are rapidly closing upon the hunter 
tribes from both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and 
soon all the buffalo and other game will have disap- 
peared, and almost every foot of arable land be occu- 
pied by the white man.” 

Ocean Postage—The annual compensation of the 
Collins line of steamers is $858,000. The revenue from 
ocean postage last year was $374,326,—a losing busi- 
ness for the department. 

Congress.—No organization of the House of Represen- 
tatives had been effected on the 14th inst., and the spi- 
rit of factious strife by which the legislative branch of 
the government is paralysed, still predominated in the 
House. 

New York.—The House of Representatives of this 
State had been unable to elect a Speaker during the 
first two weeks of the session. The members seem dis- 
posed to imitate the bad example set them at Washing- 
ton. 

Pennsylvania.—On the 14th inst., William Bigler, late 
yovernor of the State, was elected to the U. S. Senate 
for six years, from the 4th of Third month last. 

Railroad Disasters.—On the 9th inst., a collision oc- 
curred on the Hudson Railroad near Poughkeepsie, by 
which three persons were killed, and a number crushed 
and wounded. On the 10th, a freight train on the 
Terre Haute and Alton Railroad ran off the track, and 
five persons were killed. 

Severe Weather—From the 4th to the 6th and 7th 
inst., a heavy fall of snow occurred in most, if not all 
the Atlantic States. The storm commenced at the Gulf 
of Mexico, and extended northward and eastward. At 
Mobile, eight inches of snow fell; further north it was 
much deeper; in some localities a fall of two feet is report- 
ed. Many of the railroads were so obstructed that a tem- 
porary suspension of travel was unavoidable. The snow 
storm was.followed by intense cold. Some of the thermo- 
metrical indications were as follows :—At Philadelphia, 
on the morning of the 9th inst., from 6° to 9° below zero ; 
at West-town B. School, 19° below; Baltimore, from 10° 
to 14° below; Cincinnati, 10° below; Marietta, 11° be- 
low; Springfield, Ohio, 20° below. On the 10th inst., 
at Chicago, 19° below; Cleveland, Ohio, 7° below ; 
Frankfort, Ky., 16° below. During the storm, two ves- 
sels, the schooner Pacific and the barque Duke of Bra- 
ganza, were wrecked on Long Beach, N.J. The captain 
and four of the crew of the schooner perished, and pro- 
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bably all on board the barque, as no trace of them was 
seen. On board another vessel, four pilots were frozen 
to death. Other disasters to shipping on the coast are 
reported. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 225; of small-pox, 
20; scarlet fever, 16. 

New Jersey.—The State revenue the last year was 
$221,263 ; the disbursements, $221,140. The Governor 
in his message recommends the suppression of bank- 
notes of a less denomination than five dollars. 

New York Railroads.—The earnings of the railroads 
in this State, during the year ending Ninth month 30th 
last, amount to $20,843,000, and their expenses, during 
the same period, to $11,310,000. The entire cost of 
construction is stated at $125,252,669. 

California.—Two recent arrivals at New York, brought 
nearly two millions in gold. The dates from San Fran- 
cisco are to 20th ult. The rains having set in, there 
was increased activity in the mining districts. The dis- 
covery of gold in large quantity in Table mountain, had 
produced much excitement among the miners. The 
news from Salt Lake reports a battle with the Indians 
at Elk Hollow, in which 120 were killed. In Oregon 
and Washington Territories, the Indian war was waged 
with much ferocity and serious loss on both sides. 

Miscellaneous.— Whaling Statistics—There were en- 
gaged in the United States whale fishery during the last 


|year, 146 ships and barks, 6 brigs and 20 schooners ; 


and there were taken by them 68,285 barrels sperm vil, 
and 176,186 of whale. The receipts in 1854 were 69,418 
barrels of sperm, and 321,593 of whale. New Bedford 
employed during the past year, 81 ships and barks; 
Fairhayen 10; and New London and Nantucket each 9. 

Telegraphic Progress.—It is but eleven years since the 
first telegraph line, of 40 miles in length, of Professor 
Morse, was built, and now there are no less than 38,000 
miles of telegraph wire on our continent. In Europe 
lines of telegraph have been constructed to an extent 
rivalling those in America. The electric wire extends 
under the sea of the English Channel, the German 
Ocean and Mediterranean. 

The Lake Trade.—The total receipts of grain at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by lake, last year, were 19,788,473 bushels, 
against 18,553,465 in 1854, and 11,078,741 in 1853. The 
total value of property exported from Buffalo on the 
Erie canal during the past year was $29,258,437, the 
tolls amounting to $755,574. The value of property 
left at Buffalo, on the canal, was $87,856,037. 

The Philadelphia Flour Trade.—The sales of the last 
year embraced about 1,000,000 barrels. The domestic 
consumption of flour in Philadelphia, is estimated at 
600,000 barrels per annum. The sales of wheat reached 
1,400,000 bushels, and of corn, nearly 1,700,000 bushels. 
There are 11 flour and grain mills in the city, capable 
of grinding 1509 barrels a day. 

The Valley of the Amazon.—The Peruvian Government 
has made a contract with Damion Schultz, a German 
citizen, of Peru, for the colonization of the region of the 
Amazon and its branches, in the neighbourhood of 
Chanchamayo and Cuz, at the foot of the Andes, with 
ten thousand able-bodied colonists of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith. A grant of land is to be made for each colo- 
nist, and the Government is to render some pecuniary 
aid in carrying out the scheme. 

London.—The population, according to recent statis- 
tics, amounts to 2,500,000. The census states that it 
contains 307,722 inhabited, and 16,389 uninhabited 
houses. 

New Line of Atlantic Steamers—The Montreal Ocean 
Steamship Company have given notice that five first 
class screw steamers will form the government mail line 
between Montreal and Liverpool. ‘The first of the line 
is to leave Liverpool on the 23d of Fourth month; the 
others to follow in regular succession. 

The California Mint.—During eleven months of last 
year, the gold coinage amounted to $20,498,048; the 
deposits of gold were $21,374,871. 

The Western Pork Trade.—The supply of pork is found 
to be larger than was anticipated. The quantity from 
Kentucky this year, will far exceed the last. The num- 
ber of hogs killed at Cincinnati, the present season, 
amounted on the 5th inst. to 257,376. On that day, 
hogs were held at $5.15 a 5.22, without sales. 

Large Hogs.—A correspondent of the Doylestown (Pa.) 
Democrat says that Alfred Vandegrift, of Bensalem, in 
that county, slaughtered on the 3lst ult. five hogs, 
weighing four thousand and ninety-three pounds. 

British Railroads.—During the first half of the year 
1855, 113 persons were killed, and 158 injured on the 
various railroads, in the kingdom. 

Trade of St. Louis.—The number of steamboats that 
traded at the port of St. Louis, during the past year, 
was 328, besides 68 canal boats and barges. The re- 
ceipts of lead for the year were 315,677 pigs; the quan- 


tity of flour manufactured by the City Mills, 603,359 
bbis., or 100,195 barrels more than the previous year, 
The receipts of corn were 2,944,590 bushels, 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Chas. B. Owen, N. Y., $2, vol. 29; from 
John Hoyle and B. Hoyle, jr., O., $2 each, vol. 29; from 
Benj. Hazard, R. I., $2, vol. 29; from P. P. Dunn, T, 
N. J., $2, vol. 29; from Jas. Austin, agt., Nant., for A. 
G. Coffin, $4, vols. 28 and 29, for Peleg Mitchell and 
John Monroe, $2 each, vol. 29. 


CORRECTION. 


The word distant, in the fourth line, from the top of 
the first column, eighth page of our last number, should 
be distinct. 





SOUP HOUSE. 


The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, have opened their house, No. 16 Green’s court, 
and are daily delivering soup, (First-days excepted,) 
between the hours of 11 and 1 o'clock, to such necesgi- 
tous poor as produce a recommendation from some 
respectable person. 

As the Society is dependent for means to support this 
useful charity, on the annual donations of the benevo- 
lent, they respectfully solicit aid from such as may be 
disposed to contribute. Donations in money may be 
sent to the Treasurer, Jeremiah Hacker, No. 144 South 
Fourth street, or to Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street. 





Beef, flour, beans, rice or other vegetables will be 
gratefully received at the soup house. 


WESTERN SOUP HOUSE. 


The above was opened on the 3d instant, and the 
managers will be grateful for contributions in aid of 
their funds, which may be sent to 

Wiu1aM Bippte, cor. Arch and Eleventh sts., 
Samuet L. Batty, No. 252 Chestnut st. 


Friends’ Boarding-School for Indian Children, at 
Tunessassah. 
Two women Friends are wanted at this Institution to 
assist in the family. 
Also, a man Friend to aid in carrying out the con- 
cern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to Josepa ELKINTON, 
377 S. Second street. 
Tuomas Evays, 
Philad., Eleventh mo. Ist, 1855. 180 Arch street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hines, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans : 
Sawusy Berrve, Jr. }Pbilads. 


Diep, on the morning of the 29th of Tenth month last, 
at her residence near Moorestown, N. J., Eoita Lippr- 
corr, in the 34th year of herage. This dear Friend had 
long endured, with exemplary patience, the suffering of 
protracted disease. For some months before her close, 
she was sensible that her end was near, and expressed 
her willingness to leave the world, saying she had nota 
tie to bind her to earth. Gratitude for the assurance of 
acceptance mercifully granted her, was often the eloth- 
ing of her spirit, while she was frequently engaged in 
petitioning for an evidence of the continued presence of 
her Saviour, unto her end. On the morning before her 
close, she remarked, “I am yet here, but am done with 
time, its cares and anxieties, and all that embitters life;” 
adding, ‘‘ My faith is strong in the mercies of my dear 
Redeemer, who has blotted out my transgressions, and 
given me the peace I now feel, which I would not ex- 
change for a thousand lives.” The circle of friends and 
relatives to whom she was endeared, while mourning 
her loss, feel the consoling assurance that she is now 4& 
partaker of that unalloyed happiness of which she had 
a blessed foretaste. “These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore 
|are they before the throne of God, and serve him day 
and night in his temple.” 

——, on the evening of the 30th ult., in the 67th yeat 
of his age, Witt1am Tuomas; a much esteemed member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for 
the Northern District. 
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